AND CAOUTCHOUC-YIELDING TEEES 

BY Ms. B. W. BUEBIBGE. 


COMMOTICATED WITH EeMAEKS BY Me. H. TeEACHEE,, 

CoLOEIAIi SeCEETAEY OF LaBUAH. 

[Read at a meeting of the Society held on the 9ih Jitney 1879.) 

NotY/itli>stancling tlie iighb wliicli has been lately tliroAvn 
on ihe subject of Gutta and Eubber-producing trees by the 
labours of professed botanists and others in the Stra,its 
iSettleinents, I venture to thiiiL: that this most important 
subject^ vdiich has long been wrapped in such extreme con¬ 
fusion mTij still be advantageously discussed^ and nowhere 
with more advantage than in the pages of this Journal. 
Its importance may be ga,thered from the following extract 
from Sir J, D. Ilooher’s ‘■'^Eeport of Kev/ GanTlens/’ 1877 :—■ 

^^Gutta-Percha.—Literally nothing is known as to the 
botanical history of the commercial varieties of Gutta- 
Percha. Several kinds of different qualities and even exhi¬ 
biting different properties are imported into England and 
are ill immense request^ especially in telegraph cable manu¬ 
factories, but neither the plants which produce them nor 
the localities in vdiich they are produced are approximately 
known. I attach great importance to the prompt investiga¬ 
tion of Gutta-Percha-yielding plants. There is reason to 
believe that they are very local and restricted in their geo¬ 
graphical occurrence. The collection of products of this kind 
for commercial purposes is shown by experience to lead 
inevitably to the destruction of the trees producing them, 
since these are recklessly destroj^ed and never repla.ced. 
It is not merely, therefore, a matter of scientific interest to 

* Extract from a letter from Professor ^Y, T. Thiseltoa Dyer—Otli Au- 
gust^ 187S* 
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ascertain the exact nature of Gutta-Percha-yielding trees, 
blit it is the first step in securing the perpetuation of the 
supply. The botanical investigation of a. product or plant 
simply means getting such complete knowledge about it as 
to leave no difficulty in the way of recognising it at any 
time without uncertainty.” 

Mr. P. W. Burbiclge, who has been recently travelling in 
the interests of botany in hloidh-West Borneo, has paid 
considerable attention to Ihis matter, and has been good 
enough to furnish me with his valuable notes thereon, which 
I shall proceed to communicate in his ov/a words. I should 
first, however, remark that Mr. Burbidge had sent specimens 
of some of the Caontcliouc-jdelding climbers to the Boyai 
Gardens, Eew, amd from their examination Professor Dyer 
has been enabled to come to the conclusion that Mr. Ool- 
‘‘lins and others are quite wrong in identifying the Bor- 
‘^^uean Knbher phants with Urceola Elastica,^^ a.nd that 
^^Guita Serapit is undoubtedly the produce of a irt7ht //t- 

1 . 

Guita-Pcrcha or (xnm^o-yielding trees. Gatta Merali ” 
or Giiiato J/em/i ” (Kadayan) Gniato Merah,^’ Farah 
Masiah ^’ (Musut). These are the native names on the Lu- 
vras river for a^ large forest tree often 100-150 feet in heiglit 
and varying in diameter from 1 to 3 feet. A large trunk is 
said to yield as much as a picul of prepared product, the 
sap or milk being obtained by incising or ringing ” the bark 
of the felled holes at distances of two to three feet. The sap is 
prex^ared by boiling and stirring. The leaves of this tree are 
49 to 50 inches long, by about 2 to 3 inches broad, glossy green 
above, but their under-surface is covered by rufus tomen- 
turn. It has been named Isonandni GitUa by Sir W. Hooker 
and from the numbers of felled trunks met with in North 
West Borneo would seem to be the main source of Gutta- 
Percha” prox)er. In Perak this is known as GiUta Tahau, 

(N. B. The Malayan name Gniato ” is used for hard or 
inelastic gutta, in contradistinction to Lechah,’^ which 
signifies elastic rubber, or Caoutchouc.) 

B. Gutta Pidili Gniato (Kada^^an) Pa.ra Buda 

(Murut). A sincJlcr tree than the last, having trunks 6 to 12 


* Isonandi’a Hacrophylla (?), 
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inches diameter, and rarely exceeding 50 to 60 feet in height. 
Said to yield 1 to 5 catties of |)repared giitta, which being- 
lighter in colour than the last is called white {]_mtih) in 
contradistinction to red (merah), 

GiUta Merah (Kadayan) FaraBvbkrui or ParaBohitri (Mu¬ 
rat). A forest tree having trunks 12 to 18 inches diameter, 
and 50 to 60 feet in height. Foliage small, oblong. This 
^delds 3 to 5 catties of gutta, v/hich is whitish in colour and 
subelastic. 

GiiUa or Gulaio Elonj (Kadayan) Para Larall (Murut). 
Forest tree haying trunks 12 to 24 inches diameter, and 
yielding 6 to 10 catties of gutta, according to size. 

Gidta or Gnicdo Bulit (Kadayan) Para Bulu (Murut.) 
A forest tree the trunk of which sometimes attains a diame¬ 
ter of 3 to 4 feet and yields 20 to 30 catties of gutta. 
Leaves 3 to 4 inches long, 1^ to 2 inches broad, glossy 
green above, and ferruginous underneath. My own opinion 
is that these last four trees are all different species of Isonan- 
dr a. They are, hoAvever, so distinct that the gutta hunters 
easily recognise them, although at the time the produce of 
all is collected indiscriminately and, after being mixed, is 
sold under the common name of Gidta or Gniato Merah, 
Murton says that the colour of this product varies accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of bark and other imjpurities mixed with 
ib;’’ but the various proportions in which the produce of the 
different kinds of Gniato ^-^delding trees are mixed, has^ 
I believe, much to do with the colour and quality of the produce. 

2 . 

Eubber or Caoutiiouc-yielding Climbers. Elastic rubber, 
Caoutchouc or Gidta Lechak^ is obtained from three kinds 
(species or ' varieties) of rough-stemmed, woody climbers, 
found in the lofty forests beside most of the rivers in North, 
North-East, and South-West Borneo, at altitudes varying 
from very near the sea level, up to 3,000 feet. 

The stems vary in length from 50 to 150 feet, and in 
thickness from 2 to 8 inches, and by the collectors the 
different kinds are at once known by the colour and corru¬ 
gations of the stem or bark. The leaves are 2 to 5 inches 
long, oblong, lanceolate, and glossy above, and are set op¬ 
posite on the thin brown thick-noded branchlets, having 
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petioles J to 1 inch in length: flowers unknown. Guita 
SerapU Menungan is said to have white floAvers, and the 
round-fruited Serapit yellow ones. All three kinds bear 
edible fruits of a clear orange yelloAV, and these are readily 
distinguished by marked A^ariations in size and form. These 
fruits consist of an outer skin or rind as thick as that of 
an ordinary orange^ but very tender and brittle Avhen ripe, 
milky sap or gutta exuding in drops from the fractured 
surfaces; this when tasted being intenself bitter. Inside 
the rind are sections of apricot-coloured pulp, crushed 
closely together, but easily separable, each of Avhich con¬ 
tains a single soft leathery-coated seed, the size of that of 
a scarlet runner bean. 

Full grown fruits attain a diameter of 2 to 4 inches. 

* Fig. 1. Gutta Serapit Meniuigajt. Fruit clear orange 
yellow, 3 to 4 inches in diameter, distinctly pear-sliaped and 
edible. 

* Fig. 1 is a reduced representation of the kind known to 
the Kaclayans on the LaAvas river as Gutta Serapit Manmigan 
or Gutta Manirngaji Serapit, and is known by its corrugated 
stem having well marked nodes 15 to 18 inches apart, and 
by its pear-shaped fruits. the Muruts it is called Boi 
Belebit, On the Llnibang river the fruit is called Jirdavxin, 
and in Perak S^aggerip or G^itta Seugg^rip, (See Murton's 
Eepoi't;. 

Fig. 2. Gutta Serapit. Fruit averaging 3 iiiches diame¬ 
ter, orange-yellow, orange-shaped and edible. 

^ Fig. 2 is a reduced sketch of a round-fruited species 
or varieiy, having stems and leaves veiy similar to the last 
and yielding apparently the same milky exudation, but it 
is said to produce but little gutta, and is seldom collected, 
dlie Kadayans call it Serapit and the Muruts Boi Kalang. 

A third kind, known as Menungan Manga (Kadayan) 
Katawali (Murut) has much thicker stems than the two 
last, covered Avith light cork coloured bark, but slightly 
corrugated, and the fruit is round like the last, but rarely 
exceeding 2 inches in diameter. The light corky bark and 
small fruits distinguish it from the others, and unlike 

* Bark of a reddish colour. 

* It has not been found practicable to re-produce these illustrations. 
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the last imined ronnd form, or Serapit, this hind yields veiy 
good gutta. The milk of the first and third mentioned is 
collected indiscriminately, and the produce is known as Gutta 
Menui'igan or Gutta Susu, the last name, howeyer, being 
applied to the hn.rd prodncb of an entirely different tree in 
Perak (See Murfcon’s Eeport). 

This Caoutchouc or rubber is prepared by the addition of 
Nipah salt to the milk, and stirring; and is sold in the form 
of black greasy looking halls ahout; half a ca.tty weiglit each, 
these being threaded on a strip of rattan for convenience of 
transport. 

With reference to Gutta Sarapit Menangaii, Mr. Collins 
gives the following at p. 24 of his Report on the Caout¬ 
chouc of Commerce.’’—Vernacular names, Gutta Susu or 
Susuh (Mai. Milk Gum). Jintawan, vannety a; Jintaw^anSusu, 
or Milky Jintawan, variety b. ; Jintawan Bulat, or round 
fruited Jintawnm, and e, hTgrct or iSTgerit Jintavfan ? Also 
variety a. Serapit, most common variety; b. Petabo, the best 
variety; and variety c. Menungan,'’ the greatest quantity, 
Getuli Katjai (Sumatra.) 

Mr. Collins further adds that wdien this Caoutchouc first 
appeared in commerce (1864) he succeeded in identif 3 dng it 
as the produce of UrceoLa Elastica^ partly from the accounts 
of Motley, Lovf, Roxhurgli, etc., and pavtly from Campbell s 
notes Pbiid specimens in the British Museum. Judging from 
the small Avoodcut illustration of JJrceola Elasiica gb/eu at 
page 1103 of Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany, the 
Bornean plants here referred to by me certainly do not be¬ 
long to tiiat species, althoiigli the description appended is 
fairl}^ truthful and evidently refers to the 

Mur ton, at p. 12 of his contribution to the history of Gutta- 
prodncing trees, points out that the fioAvers of Urceola (one 
species only being knoAvn) are in terminal panicles or cymes, 
Avhereas in the Serapits they are axillary. 


The above are Mr. Burbidge’s notes on this subject, Avliich 
he vv^as good enough, Avhile busily engaged in other matters, 
to put together at my request. I trust I may be pardoned if 
I add a fcAV remarks of my own from information which 
I have gathered from A^eteran Bornean Gutta and Rubber 
collectors and others, both Kadayans and natives of Brunei. 
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Forest Trees Producing Gutta-Percha in N, W. Borneo, 
IN Order of Commercial value of Product. 

Order Sapotacecc, Genus Isonandra. 


Bornean Name. 

Habitat. 

Product. 

Yalue per 
picul 

at Labnan. 

1. Gniato Eloiig 

Hills only 

Gutta percha, G. Gras 
Gutta Merah, G. Tahan 

§35 to §40 i 

f 2. „ Maresah 

Dry plains 
& low hills 

do. 

§28 to §30 

* 3. ,, Manonn 

do. 

The produce of this and 
the two following trees 
is only sold mixed v/ith 
that of 1 and 2. 

§5 to §20 
For the mix¬ 
ed articles. 

* 1. „ Durian 

do. 

do. 

do. 

15. ,, Berbangan 

do. 

do. 

do. 


A very inferior gutta is, or rather used to be, obtained 
from the Jelutong, for mixing with the true gutta. Mr. 
Murton (Journal No. 1 p. 107) states that Gutta Jelutong is 
obtained from a species of ; a statement opposed to 

the description given me by the Bornean collectors, from 
which it would appear to be the product of a lofty tree, 
taller than any of those yielding the true gutta (i.e., over 
100 feet in height.) Growing on both hills and in swampy 
land, with dark coloured bark, leaves 5" long 3" f broad, 
green above and light below, seeds in black pods like those 
of a bean 9 to 10 inches in length, each pod containing 8 to 
10 seeds. The timber is white, very light, tough, and much 
resembles that of the Palye. 

The collectors' state that there is no such natural product 
as Gutta Merah or red Gutta; the colour being due to the 
admixture of filings from the bark of the tree in the pro¬ 
portion of ^ filings to § gutta; as it is said that the Chinese 
traders, unaware of the adulteration, prefer the red or adul¬ 
terated to the natural Gutta. 

Climbers producing Caoutchouc or India rubber in N. W. 
Borneo. * 


t Bark of a dark colour. Bruits in February. 'Bruitl2| indies long, pear 
skaped, coming to a sharp pointy and attached by largo end. Edible, 
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Order A^ocynacWy Genus Willuglibeia ( ? ) 

Urceola Elastica (?) 

1. Manungan Pulau or Beiiar, i. e.^ Manungau proper. 

2 . „ Bujolr (Langaying) 

3. Manga (light coloured bark) 

4. „ „ (dark „ „ ) 

From the above is obtained theGutta Lechak, GuttaSusu 
or Gutta Tapak of commerce^ bought in Labuan at from 
|20 to |30 per ] 3 icul. 

5. Serapit Larat. 

6 . 55 Pulau. 

The produce of the Serapit is only used to increase the 
weight of that of the Manungans, the milk not hardening 
sufficiently of itself. 

7. Bertabu or Petabo Pulau. 

8 . Bertabu or Petabo Laut. 

This gutta is no longer marketable; it is used as a remedy 
for ulcers—Sakit Puru.’’ 

If this account is correct we should perhaps talk of the 
Manungans of Borneo 5 and not of the Serapits as Mr. Bur- 
bidge proposes. 

The flowers of all three 5 viz .5 Manungans 5 Serapits and 
Bertabus or Petabos are axillary and not in terminal pani¬ 
cles or cymes 5 as is the case with the flowers of Urceola, 
The fruits of all are edible 5 and the plants are distinguished 
chiefly by the different shape of the leaves and fruit 5 and 
the corrugations of the bark. 

The fruit of the Manungan PUI 5 or proper 5 is pear- 
shai 3 ed. As the Natives say it has a neck to it.’^ That of the 
Manungan Bujok is more egg-shaped—without the neck 5 ” 
and that of the Manungan Manga is round. The leaves 
of the Bertabus or Petabos are the broa^dest and largest; 
then come those of the Serapits 5 somewhat longer in pro¬ 
portion 5 - and lastly those of the Menungans 5 which are the 
smallest 5 and 5 in proportion to their breadth 5 the longest. 

Gutta and rubber are at present imported into Labuan 
from the following rivers 5 viz.5 Barram, Meri 5 Bakong 5 Baleit, 
Tutongj Linibang 5 Trusan^ Lawas and Kimanis. 
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The mode of collecting gutta in Borneo does not inateri- 
allj differ from tliat described bj Mr. Mnrfcon in tbe first 
number of this journal. Tbe terms Gutta Singgarip, Gutta 
Eambong, and Gutta Taban are unknown to my informants. 

The following observations are by Mr. Burbidge :— 

New Gtitta-yielding Trees. 

Apparently all the Gutta or Caoutchouc-yielding trees 
were discovered and their produce brought into use by the 
natives of the localities in which they grow, and, the native 
wants amply supplied, the inclination to look out sources of 
fresh supply would of course cease; but even since these 
products are of considerable trade value to the collectors, 
nothing seems to be done either to replace trees or search 
out new gutta-yielding plants. Probably there are thou¬ 
sands of tons of these known products still existing in 
Bornean forests, but as difficulties in collecting increase 
(by the supply being yearly further removed from the 
markets, etc.) so will prices rise. The “ Serapits maybe 
readily propagated by layering the stems and by seeds; but 
so long as the forests are uncontrolled by Europeans, it is 
useless to expect natives to trouble themselves in the perpe¬ 
tuation of these plants, easy though it be; nor is it likely 
they will hunt out fresh sources of supply. Much of the 
gutta from Java, India and Australia is the produce of a 
species of Ficits, many species of which milk-yielding trees 
are common in Bornean forests, and it seems to me very pro¬ 
bable that some of these would yield good gutta in remuner¬ 
ative quantities as the result of experiments. 

The Bornean representatives of the Bread fruit family 
{Artocarpece) should also be examined, as good gutta or 
caoutchouc is yielded by at least one S. American species 
belonging to this order.^^ 

O O 


POSTSCPiIPT TO THE ABOVE NOTES ON 
GUTTA, &c. 

The perusal of Mr. Treacher’s very interesting and 
valuable notes have induced me to add a little information 
that has reached me since my last communication on this 
subject was written. 
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As regards Gutta jelutong, Mr. Treacher s description of 
the Bornean trees entirely coincides with my knowledge of 
it, and from an examination of imperfectly developed flow¬ 
ers Dr, Beccari arrived at the same conclusion. 

The timber of the jelutong is sometimes used in Singa¬ 
pore for making the Malay tromjpah or wooden sandals. 

Mr. Treacher in one place describes the fruit as being 
a black pod like that of a bean but a reference at the 
foot of the page describes it as “2 J inches long, pear shaped, 
coining to a sharp point and attached by large end”—two 
descriptions which appear to me diametrically opposed. 

I have not seen the fruit of the Alyxia, but it thus des¬ 
cribed by the authors of the Genera Plantarum” Drupm 
‘^v. baccse 2 v. abortu solitarise, ovoideae v. oblong^e'l— 
“ spermse v. moniliferao, articulis 2 rarius 3—4 obloiigis 1— 
spermes.^^ 

I add also the general description of the genus for compa¬ 
rison, from the same source :— 

Erutices smxiius glabri. Folia 8-4-natim verticillata v. 
rarius opposita, coriacea, nitida, pennivenia venis lamen 
“ parum prominulis.” ' Flores parvuli, gemini v. C 3 "mosi, 
cymis capitellatis fasciculatis v. breviter spicato-iianiculatis 
axillaribus v. in axillis foliorum terminalium pseudo— 
terminalibus. 

A specimen of what appears by Mr. Treachers descrip¬ 
tion to be a Sera/pit has been sent from the jungle here to 
Kew and Professor Oliver has identified it as w CMlocarpiis. 
Professor Dyer considers the Perak Gutta Wnggarip” 
which is evidently one of the Bornean Manungaiis to be 
identical with WoJlich’s WillugJtbeia martahanica. Later on, 
referring to some specimens collected in Singapore he writes:— 

“ The Gutta Singgarip plant that you have met with 
near the Botanic Garden is an interesting discovery. It is 
not, I think, the same as the Perak plant, though very 
“ close to it,—on the other hand it may be the same as one 
of Mr, Burbidge’s Bornean species,” 

Hundreds of young plants of at least five of these rubber- 
producing climbers are now established in the Botanic gar- 
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.den, so that we may now confidently look forward to an 
elucidation of the greater part of the confusion that has 
hitherto existed in connection with this subject. 

As regards Urceola the authors of the Genera Planta- 
rum giveSpecies 4 Peniusuhe Malayauae Archipelagique 
incolte,'^ 

Referring to Mr. Burbidge’s remarks about the Artocarpem 
I ina}" say that the veteran collector Mr. Thos. Lobb once 
showed me a specimen of a rubber which he had collected 
in Borneo some 25 years previously from an Artocarpad, 
and whh'h w^as then in a capital state of preservation ; whereas 
the best Ceara-scrap rubber will not resist the action of 
the atmosphere nearly so long. 

As regards the species of the genus Ficus, the natives of 
Perak have tried all the indigenous species, but with the 
exception of F. elasUca^ which produces ^idta rainhong^^ 
none has been found to yield a marketable gutta and the milk 
obtained from them is, at best, only fit for bird dime. 

A very important point is the mode of collecting and pre¬ 
paring. The S. American rubbers, which are the best in the 
London markets, are prepared in a very different manner to 
the slovenly, indolent mode carried out by Malays, and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that if the Mala¬ 
yan rubbers were prepared in the same way as the S. Ameri¬ 
can, a larger demand would arise for them, and materially 
higher prices be easily obtained than at present. As an in¬ 
stance 1 may state that a sample that I collected in Singapore, 
which was allowed simply to coagulate without the addition of 
salt or other foreign substance, was submitted by Professor 
D3"er to competent judges in London, and they reported that 
The quality is very fair. The j)resent marketable value is 
about Is. ocL per lb.; and on applying to Mr. Robt. Campbell 
he informed me that the price they paid in London was onl}" 
1$. for the best brands prepared in the usual way. 


29th July, 1872. 


H. J. MURTON. 


